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sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 


unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and ally 
in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material sense alone. 
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cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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FROM THE SPAIN OF TODAY 
TO THE SPAIN OF TOMORROW 


(First of a series of three articles) 


S. Moragas 


When in 1939 the democracies made Franco a present 
of victory over a Spain that was morally exhausted 
and materially destroyed, he well knew how to ex- 
ploit the condition of the Spanish people. 

On the one hand, he gave the impression that 
anyone to appear before him in a blue shirt (Falang- 
ist uniform) would be rewarded with a job. There 
were so many political, administrative and educa- 
tional vacancies to fill that there were hardly enough 
“old shirts” to go around. Franco was doing a favor 
to these aspirants for positions, but at the same time 
they were doing him a favor too. In any case, as 
payments were made on paper only, these officially 
granted posts were hardly worth the effort. They 
were a form of honorary employment. 

These worthless positions created a sort of brother- 
hood. For some years all were equal, working people 
and middle class, employed and unemployed, those 
in prison and those walking the streets: all were dy- 
ing of hunger. In 1950 it was still not unusual to 
see men fainting of hunger in the streets of Madrid. 
No one paid any attention. Once, in a cafe, an ad- 
mirer of Franco said to me: “Now there are no 
holdups, because no one has a cent in his pockets.” 

Poverty and hunger. A great sadness, but not dis- 
gust with life. These people had come too close to 
death to have become disgusted with life. This 
brotherhood in misery did not, however, suppress 
class hatred; in this period the looks exchanged be- 
tween laborer and senorito were something infernal. 

The other recourse lay in fear: Franco dominated 
all with his “the reds are coming.” In the museum 
which in the twenties was called the “Artillery Mu- 
seum” and later became known as the “Museum of 
the Army,” there is a canvas representing some shoot- 
ings in the Republican Zone. As a painting it is worth- 
less, but its caption is what is striking to the visitor: 
“We could forgive, but never forget.” And the 
Caudillo takes pains to make sure that all remember, 
all the time, whether they wish to or not. 

Franco is an uncultivated man with neither intel- 
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ligence nor talent; his qualities consist in a certain 
skill and a good dose of native shrewdness. It is as 
though all his senses had been atrophied and he had 
lived for power only, but for a modest degree of 
power, at that; Franco never dreamed of playing 
an outstanding role in politics, nor even in the army. 
He does not know how to create a situation; what 
he does know is how to profit by one, once it has been 
created. He found hunger and fear in Spain, and 
he knew how to make the most of them. 

The little that has been done in Spain since 1939 
has all been on the surface, with much God, Patria, 
and Empire here, Army there, Catholic Monarchs on 
the one hand, Caesar on the other. Yokes and arrows 
(the Falangist insignia) everywhere. As the situation 
has become more stable, this fagade has begun to 
disintegrate; yokes and arrows have begun to crack 
and fade. The entire regime, institutions, buildings, 
publications, the men themselves, all give an impres- 
sion of decadence and misery. An impression which 
is quite justified: armchairs are splitting, chairs are 
breaking, rugs are ragged, roofs caving in; when 
light bulbs make any light at all it is an anemic and 
flickering light. The imperial style is crumbling. The 
poor soldiers look like scarecrows in their Germanic 
helmets and long cassocks. The city police are dirty 
and unshaven. 


Poverty is the same today as it was five or ten 
years ago, but more money is in circulation. There 
are many tourists. This movement of money in small 
circles with great ostentation and bad taste, and the 
social stabilization have destroyed equality. Now 
some, a very few, have money, others have jobs; of 
the latter there are some who combine two, three, 
four, even five little-paid jobs. Each has to look out 
for himself, to glean as much as he can, which is 
not much. As salaries are mere pittances, bank em- 
ployees, white collar workers and civil service work- 
ers, protessor-employees, priest-employees and mili- 
tary-employees all have an excellent excuse for mak- 
ing no effort on any of their several jobs. One friend 
tried to explain to me why an institution which, 
though modest, had always been well kept up in the 
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past, is now in a state of filth and disrepair: “What 
do you expect?” he said: “The director receives a 
stipend of 5000 pesetas (about $125) a year.” That 
same director held two or three other paying jobs 
and received four or five stipends of similar propor- 
tions for other positions. And thus the brotherhood 
in misery has ended. 


Now liberty is beginning to appear . . . liberty 
as a sign of desperation. That is why there are stu- 
dent and labor strikes. The people simply can’t take 
it any longer. Threats are of no avail. Come what 
may, things can’t be worse. A woman said to me, 
“If they were to let us leave, and if we had the 
money to do so, no one would remain but He, the 
priests and the military.” This woman did not brag 
of being anti-Franco; her daughters were being edu- 
cated in a convent. She did not seem anti-religious, 
and she spoke of the nuns with respect. “But, do you 
know, they do nothing but make them pray all day 
long? It is obvious that they don’t know anything 
else. We are educating them to be slaves.” 


The middle class is no better off, as the enchufistas 
(those receiving unearned salaries or stipends) are 
relatively few, only some priests, military men, high 
ranking functionaries or family connections. The 
young people of about 25 see no future whatsoever. 
Franco has no more jobs to offer, and he has a 
surplus of “old shirts” (old guard Falangists) on his 
hands. It isn’t just that the situation is bad for the 


anti-Francoists or the indifferent ones; it’s that the | 


Francoists themselves can’t get along. Only a few 
months ago I myself witnessed the comings and go- 
ings of a general who finally had no choice but to 
resign himself to his meagre Army pay. All the of- 
ficial doors on which he knocked were closed to him; 
he tried to get into industry, but the answer was al- 
ways: “Our quota of generals is filled.” 

Just as Franco was once confronted by the many 
vacancies caused by the dead and the exiled, so is 
he now confronted by the problem of surplus man- 
power. He knew how to take advantage of the first 
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situation, which was relatively easy, and he did so 
badly and stupidly, but for some years it solved his 
problem. But what can he do today with all these 
young people clamoring for work? 


Medicine, for instance, is completely disorganized. 
The distribution and sale of medical products is 
typical of all business activities and industries in 
Spain: a minority is enriching itself shamelessly at 
the expense of a vast majority which lives in despair. 
The fabrication of pharmaceutical products is pure 
robbery; the druggists also enrich themselves, and 
some buyers make money thanks to the black market; 
but practically the entire population receives only the 
most miserable medical attention and must pay scan- 
dalous prices for medicine. It is the same in every- 
thing else. 


Franco cannot feed the people or even just the 
middle class. Workers and peasants are desperate and 
their despair today makes them forget the sorrows 
of the past. The bugaboo of communism is of no 
avail. And the youth dic not live through the Civil 
War, so the threat of the “reds” means nothing to 
them either. 


The working people and the middle class are in 
a situation similar to that in which they frequently 
found themselves under the Bourbons: no work and 
no future. The First and Second Republics came to 
try to solve this state of affairs. But in their blind 
egoism the Church and the Army have never been 
able to see the Spanish reality. 

The people cannot take it any longer, but I do 
not believe that their strength, except in some very 
small groups, is channeled in a political sense; and 
the youth, almost all the youth, lacks guidance and 
political preparation. It repudiates the Falange, which 
for that matter never has been a party with a political 
philosophy. The Falange was an improvisation, a 
tragic masquerade. Youth has no means of contact 
with the Army and it feels repugnance toward the 
Church, which has cruelly disillusioned it. 

From the working people there is nothing but sor- 
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row and rage; the youth of the middle class is either 
disoriented and disillusioned, or else simply cynical. 
There is a very small idealistic nucleus which has 
suffered a terrible moral shock upon becoming aware 
of the putrefaction in all the governing classes. The 
fury of one section of the population, the cynicism 
and disillusionment of another, are behind the recent 
strikes and disturbances. 

The governing class also wants a change. The 
Falange, which has been undermined from the very 
beginning by Opus Dei, loses time in trying to re- 
cover its lost prestige and its illusion of power, a 
power which it never really enjoyed. The Church, 
pressured by Rome, considers that under the capital- 
ism of today it would be better off under the Bonn 
and Italian types of Christian Democracy. The Vati- 
can would like to see its political product, which has 
been very effective, tried out in the Peninsula but, 
aside from the fact that it doesn’t have an intelligent 
and flexible episcopate to count on there, with po- 
litically educated hierarchies, this political product has 
already lost its vitality and interest. Save for rare 
exceptions, the horizon of the Army has always been 
very limited. 

I believe that one might summarize the present 
situation of Spain as follows: There is a latent force 
(the working people and youth) which might explode 
at any time, but which also might lose its energy with 
the passage of time (months, years?); the Falange 
has not and does not have any importance; the 
Church and Army, with their terrible immutable 
structures, are concerned in their wretched material- 
ism with finding an heir to Franco while he lives. 
The Generalissimo is nothing but instinct; for his 
kind of politics, instinct suffices. The low level of 
politics of the European-American world of today is 
once again propitious to him. If a Gran Impaciente 
does not arise, Franco’s situation is perhaps more 
secure today than it was a year ago. Corruption and 
pauperization will continue to undermine the moral 
vein of Spain, which seems inexhaustible Neverthe- 
less, this regime which is strong enough to withstand 
an internal crisis, is disintegrating. 
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I believe that the problem lies precisely in this: 
not even six years ago one could still note an intense 
and vigilant hatred in Spain. The Civil War had not 
ended. Franco and the Church did not choose to 
pacify Spain. It is monstrous, but it is true: it did 
not suit either Franco or the Church to end the Civil 
War. But now the Civil War has ended of its own 
accord. Before, the Church made a shameless ex- 
hibition of its authority, as did the Army and the 
Government and, for that matter, any functionary 
with a little power. They demonstrated their author- 
ity to society, part of which reacted with disgust, part 
with derision. Today everything happens between 
them. No one demonstrates anything to anyone, but 
they watch each other with wide-open eyes, seeing 
how such and such a cabinet minister has stolen 
millions, or how Franco’s wife invests her fabulous 
fortune abroad, or the filthy business deals of such 
an archibishop or such an order. 

In spite of the sacrilegious and tragic pressure ex- 
erted by the Church, even in 1950 there was a sincere 
religious fervor to be noted among many Spaniards. 
I have seen churches crowded at all hours by multi- 
tudes moved by a sort of frenzy. They brought their 
sorrows to the Church, their sufferings, their dead. 
So much suffering became transformed into respect 
for the clergy, which it cynically exploited. But to- 
day this sincere religious feeling has been either stifled 
or completely lost. The people live in misery and they 
see nothing but corruption and immorality in the 
governing classes, even within the Church, by which 
I mean the edifice itself, where I have witnessed spec- 
tacles so indecent that I could not relate them for 
fear of evoking incredulity. 

That the Church and the Army should agree to 
place another military man or civilian at the front 
of this mess in the belief that they are playing the 
game of high politics of the Vatican, matters little. 
What does matter, and what is both sad and terrify- 
ing, is the thought of the moral and physical disin- 
tegration of laborers, peasants and middle class. 


Is there any hope? 
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A DANGEROUS NEUTRALISM 


Salvador de Madariaga 


The rise of Colonel Nasser’s star in the international 
firmament completes a neutral triumvirate between 
east and west. Nehru, Tito and Nasser fill the void 
which gapes between the two jaws of world politics— 
that of Moscow-Peking and that of Washington- 
London. These three men embody a sort of active 
neutrality which is quite different from the passive 
neutrality of Sweden or Switzerland. 

Of course they are not identical, not even in their 
neutrality. Nehru bears an aureole of liberal glory, 
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even on his most hazardous incursions into the com- 
munist desert. Nasser does not show much interest in 
liberalism or in communism; of the triumvirate he is 
probably the one least guided or deterred by general 
concepts or principles. Tito, as opposed to Nehru, 
drags his Marxist prejudices along even when he 
undertakes to negotiate with American capitalists. 
But the three do resemble each other in that they 
all have installed themselves in the intermediary zone 
between the two camps in order to profit by what- 
ever the two worlds have to offer them, although 
it is true that in Nehru one can also perceive a desire 
to ke useful to both worlds. 

These three men cannot be regarded as leaders 
or symbols of a world opinion which is equidistant 
from both camps. Tito is communist; Nehru, liberal- 
socialist; Nasser is Arab. The neutrality which the 
three profess has specific reservations with relation 
to their respective aims. What these men do express 
is the failure of the west in what should have been 
its prime objective: to define the nature of the con- 
flict, and to keep it clearly defined. Instead, its two 
essential features have been cast into oblivion: that 
it concerns a struggle between the free world and the 
Communist Party, not between the western powers 
and Russia; and that it is an ideological conflict, 
not a mere episode of power politics. 

These two errors in strategy have borne with them 


two tactical errors: the persistent effort “to talk with 
the Russians,” and the no less persistent disregard 
of the critical period in which the countries of east- 
ern Europe are living and dying. This second error 
has in turn lead to a definition of West German oc- 
cupation as the “reunification” of Germany, thus iso- 
lating it from the problem of the occupation of the 
rest of eastern Europe, of which it is an integral 
part. 

The consequences of this disastrous policy are now 
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before us. Nehru, Tito and Nasser go to Moscow, 
while in Germany the Social Democrats and the Free 
Democrats (mis-named “‘liberals”) anticipate direct 
conversations with the Moscow government; the for- 
mer group have even declared themselves disposed to 
recognize the governments which the Soviet Maese 
Pedro’ has installed in Eastern Europe. 


But before beginning to cast stones let us take into 
account that all of this can be deplorable, but also 
natural. The German always oscillates between his 
universal human aspirations and his German national- 
ist aspirations. Strongly tribal, he tends to place Ger- 
many above all else. Deutschland iiber alles in der 
Welt. Taught by suffering after the second world 
war, the German finds in Dr. Adenauer a man rep- 
resentative of his new state of mind. In spite of an 
opposition which is as obstinate as it is short-sighted, 
and in spite of the meagerness of the support af- 
forded him by his own allies abroad, Dr. Adenauer 
has maintained his position with admirable tenacity. 
For the Soviet Union it is indispensable to eliminate 
him. 

Germany is approaching new elections. An anxious 
moment for Moscow. Dr. Adenauer’s policy is the 
only wise one, but it is not popular. There is another 
one—easy, confused, myopic, weak: it consists in 
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“talking with the Russians and forgetting the satel- 
lites.” Why should one be surprised that in Germany 
the Social Democrats and the Free Democrats aspire 
to terminate the occupation of a part of their coun- 
try as though it were merely a German problem, and 
that Dr. Dehler should write directly to the president 
of the so-called “Liberal’’ Party in occupied Berlin? 

The West has no right to reproach Dr. Dehler with 
trying to imitate Nehru, Tito and Nasser. A great 
pity, because this policy which the Social Democrats 
and the Free Democrats of Germany previsage is 
both sterile and dangerous for Germany and the 
world. 

The paw of the bear squeezes ever tighter. His 
left paw is reaching out along the southern coast of 
the Mediterranean In the meantime Germany, 
squeezed by the right paw of the bear against his 
breast, feels constantly more oppressed. At a time 
when English socialists are realizing the need to pro- 
tect individual freedom against the western invasion 
of the state into private spheres, the German social- 
ists are declaring themselves disposed to sell the free- 
dom of all eastern Europe for a “reunification” which 
would not be possible except at the cost of the en- 
slavement of 17 million Germans. Comrade Krush- 
chev has made this quite clear. The Soviet Union 
will only accept unification if the perpetuation of the 
present institutions in East Germany are guaranteed, 
that is if the unification is effected without liberation. 

Hence the policy previsaged by the German Social 
Democrats and the Free Democrats is a purely verbal 
one and it lacks content. It could be defined as “Uni- 
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fication without Liberation,” that is to say, neither 
the one nor the other, as there would be no way to 
unify a free and liberal Germany with an enslaved 
communist Germany. But a policy may be merely 
verbal and void of real meaning and yet attract the 
masses, who are more emotional than reflective. The 
German Socialists and “‘liberals” are little if at all 
realistic in international policy, but only too realistic 
in their electoral politicking. Their idea of dealing 
directly with Moscow will not achieve one single step 
forward in the cause of the liberation of East Ger- 
many, but it could bring them victory in the elections. 

Such an electoral victory would signify a national 
defeat for Germany and a victory for the Soviet 
Union. The first is self-evident. Germany’s future is 
clear, but she needs to recover the good will of the 
two Europes. It is hence necessary that she remain 
loyal to the west and in solidarity with the east of 
Europe. If she breaks faith with the countries of east 
Europe by trying to liberate her Eastern Zone at the 
cost of the countries today enslaved, then she will lose 
the good-will which is being reborn today in all of 
Europe. The nationalist egoist policy of the Socialists 
and the “‘liberals” of Dr. Dehler is hence basically 
anti-German and anti-national. 

With respect to the Soviet victory, this too is self- 
evident: it would consist in the elimination of Dr. 
Adenauer, so that the shield of steel which defends 
Germany today would be set aside and the Red Bear 
could crush at its will an internally disintegrated na- 
tion. From this to a definitive victory in the cold war 
there remains no more than a step. 


AN "ORGANIC DEMOCRACY” 


(A letter from Spain) 


In a recent speech His Excellency, Chief of the Span- 
ish State, Generalissimo of Land, Sea and Air Forces 
and Caudillo of Spain, informed us that our present 
regime in Spain is an “Organic Democracy.” 

This information was reassuring to us, for up to 
this time we had been completely unaware that we 
were free citizens of a free and democratic country. 

We have to admit, blushingly, that at first we 
did not understand what our invincible, glorious and 
never sufficiently appreciated Caudillo meant when 
he called Spain a “democracy,” but that of course 
is because we have never had an opportunity to learn 
about anything except the Falange; our education 
has consisted of Falange for the first course, Falange 
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for the second, and Falange for dessert. 

But once we had understood this welcome news 
we began to congratulate ourselves on our great good 
fortune. But, we said, all these years we could have 
been enjoying the benefits which we suppose a demo- 
cratic government provides; we could have grown 
socially, politically and intellectually, with no fear 
of being sent to prison; we could have been enjoying 
the incomparable advantages of liberty, protected 
and sheltered in our rights as free men and citizens 
of a democracy; we could have been entirely free 
to express our opinions, if we so chose; if only we 
had known we could have had all of this. 

But now we do know, now we have been told, 
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and it will be hard for us to forgive Franco who, 
out of excessive timidity or modesty no doubt, has 
hidden the true nature of our government from us 
during these twenty years. We have had no answer 
for our foreign friends who have tried to poison our 
minds by slandering our invincible Caudillo and his 
government, saying that we were enslaved and sub- 
ject to the whims and caprices of a tyrant and his 
clique. And we must admit with sorrow that at times 
we had come close to believing the string of lies 
which they fed us. Worse, however, all this time we 
could have been saying to our friends and relatives 
who left Spain in the illusion that they were fleeing 
from a dictatorship, “Come back; there is no dicta- 
torship here. We are a democracy just like all the 
others.” 

But now we Spaniards can enjoy the advantages 
and progress which distinguish a democratic country 
in every way. We can and should consider ourselves 
equal to any other democratic country such as France, 
Italy, England, even the United States. We are as 
free as are they. We can develop and cultivate our 
political and social ideas, freely express our thoughts 
and defend our rights. 

We can do all of these things without fear of 
reprisals or force; but do we? Alas! we do not use 
this implicit liberty of democracy, nor will we use 
it. Because in Spain there are watchdogs, also known 
as police chiefs and civil governors, and they remind 
one (whenever they have the opportunity, which is 
very often) that “the walls (used by firing squads) 
of °36 are still standing” or else they ask, ““What color 
cross do you want over your grave tomorrow?” as 
one civil governor recently asked some workers who 
threatened to strike for higher wages. 

A strange democracy? We could give you many 
more samples of this “democracy,” but perhaps this 
has given you an idea. 

* * * 
We Spaniards of the present generation do not have 
adequate political preparation. We have had no op- 








portunities to learn. We only know what we have 
been made to learn in school and college about the 
Falange and its social and political doctrines, the 
political program of Primo de Rivera, etc. We are 
not prepared to distinguish between a constitutional 
monarchy and a republic, between a military dicta- 
torship and a democracy, such as we have now, and 
which we don’t know how to make the best of. 

Our preparation goes no further than this: First 
they told us, “The Falange symbolizes and is in fact 
the national movement, created to save Spain from 
red barbarism and from the fatal consequences to 
which the liberals and masons were leading us.” Very 
good, we Say. 





Then they said to us, “Spain is a monarchy (with- 
out a king) whose regent is Franco.” Yes sir, we 
answer. 

And now they say to us, “Spain is an organic 
democracy, hence the Spaniards are democrats, they 
are organic citizens.” And we say, Phooey! 

If we are to go on this way we will have to 
change our colors more quickly than does the cha- 
meleon. Soon they will want us to be rabid commu- 
nists or stalwart republicans, depending on the style 
of the day. But no, Senor Caudillo, you will not make 
us republicans, because we are republicans already, 
and the people will bring the Republic back to Spain, 
not you. That is, they will bring it back unless, when 
the time comes, the people will have tired of the 
“advantages” of a democratic regime such as the 
present one or will have become so accustomed to dic- 
tatorship that it will be easier for them to continue 
with a dictatorship, although of another color. 

As we have already said, we lack political and 
social preparation. We do not know what a democ- 
racy is nor how it works. So it can well be imagined 
that we feel betrayed and cheated by this second rate 
democracy of ours, and if we get to believe that 
all democracies are like ours it could be that the 
people will choose the opposite of a democracy, which 
is always and in every case a dictatorship. 

Fernando de Cordoba 
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SPAIN IN THE I.L.0. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SURVEYS? 
Victer Alba 


Spain first joined the I.L.O. when it was founded 
in 1919. Twenty years later, in 1939, the newly es- 
tablished Franco government advised the I.L.O. of 
its withdrawal from the organization. In accordance 
with the terms of the Charter this withdrawal did 
not become effective until two years later, but in 
reality Spain did not fulfill any of her obligations 
toward the I.L.O. from 1939 on. 

Now, 17 years later, this same government has de- 
cided to rejoin. This decision comes several months 
after Spain’s admission to the U.N., and shortly after 
the U.S.S.R. and the “Peoples’ Republics,” which 
voted in favor of Spain’s admission to the U.N., have 
joined the I.L.O. 

¥ * 
Up to now, as far as I know, Spain has never been 
the subject of any of the surveys conducted so fre- 
quently by those organizations which are called “in- 
tergovernmental” in United Nations’ jargon, and 
which are referred to in newspapers by a plethora of 
initials. 

A few years ago a survey was conducted by the 
Committee against the Concentration System, of 
which the French writer David Rousset is the leading 
spirit. The conclusions of this survey were not very 
favorable with respect to the judicial and penal sys- 
tems now in force in Spain. But aside from this 
survey, which did not have official status as it was 
conducted by a private organization, no others have 
been devoted to Spain except for some undertaken 
by journalists on their own. 

But now, in theory at least, things have changed. 
As a member of the I.L.O. Spain will be expected 
to supply answers to two questionnaires which are 
the basis of two surveys of international character 
being conducted by this intergovernmental organiza- 
tion. 

* * * 
As is generally known, the I.L.O. is organized on 
a tripartite basis. Each country sends delegations com- 
posed of representatives of government, labor and 
management. 

When the Soviet delegates were first seated at the 
I.L.O. meetings, labor representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain posed the question: Can 
these Soviet labor union representatives be regarded 
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as the genuine representatives of Soviet labor? Soviet 
unions are subject to the state through the Commu- 
nist Party, which controls them. They are not de- 
signed to protect the interests of the workers as such 
but rather of the state, since their object is to promote 
increased productivity by the workers. As the Anglo- 
Saxon delegates correctly argue, the Soviet delegation 
really is a triple representation of the state. It does 
not correspond to either the intentions or the letter 
of the I.L.O. Charter. 

This discussion was continued for many months, 
and renewed at each meeting, whenever attempts 
were made to validate the credentials of the Soviet 
delegates. 

In an attempt to clarify this intricate situation— 
intricate for the diplomats, that is, but quite clear 
to the ordinary newspaper reader—the I.L.O. created 
a Commission to Investigate Syndical Independence. 
Its chairman is a judge from Ceylon, and one of its 
members is a good friend of the real Spain: the 
Mexican senator, Dr. Pedro de Alba. 

This commission has sent questionnaires concerning 
the status of labor syndicates to all the I.L.O. mem- 
ber nations. The majority of the countries have an- 
swered, although not all satisfactorily. Up to now 
the U.S.S.R. and the “Peoples’ Republics” have 
failed to reply. 

This same questionnaire will be sent to Madrid. 
The Spanish government may answer, but it is also 
quite possible that it will follow the precedence of 
silence established by the U.S.S.R. and her satellites. 

The I.L.O. includes another commission, whose 
purpose is to investigate the remains of slavery in 
the world which, in somé cases, takes the form of 
forced labor. The questionnaires issued by this com- 
mission have also remained unanswered by the Soviet 
Union and the “Peoples’ Republics.” 

But this latter commission has been able to arrive 
at certain conclusions merely by an examination of 
the administrative and penal legislation in force in 
the various nations. Their conclusions, which are still 
provisional, indicate that forced labor does exist to 
various degrees in the U.S.S.R., in the “Peoples’ 
Republics,” in the Union of South Africa and in 
some other regions of the world. 

The Commission on Syndical Independence has 
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not yet made its findings public. But one can at 
least assume that the countries legally countenancing 
forced labor do not guarantee the independence of 
labor syndicates with respect to the state. 

Within a few months, because things move slowly 
in these intergovernmental organizations, Spain will 
also appear on these black lists, along with the 
U.S.S.R. But one does not need official surveys in 
order to come to these conclusions. 

* * %* 
For in Spain there is forced labor; on a much smaller 
scale than in Russia, to be sure, but in an unmistak- 
ably legalized form. And in Spain there is no guar- 
antee of syndical independence with respect to the 
state. The legal guarantees are designed, rather, pre- 
cisely to prevent any such independence. 

Just as in Russia forced labor is disguised under 
the name “corrective labor,” so in Spain it enjoys 
the euphemism “redemption of sentence through la- 
bor.” It is not very pleasant for me to have to speak 
of this, as I myself have lived under it, and not ex- 
actly voluntarily. But it is enough to point out that 
there have been times, from 1940, when the system 
was established, until 1946, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of political prisoners were enduring this “re- 
demption.” Every prisoner, if he is able to work (and 
this is something which the penal system determines ) 
must “‘redeem”’ his sentence by labor on public works 
or in prison camps. Each day of work equals two days 
of his sentence. When the sentence is for one year, 
then it might be endurable. But when it is for thirty 
years, which it usually is for political prisoners, then 
this “redemption” is hardly a redeeming feature. 

And the word “labor” is deceiving too. The prison- 
er works, but he is paid a pittance. Very often the 
state hires him out on a contract basis in labor bat- 
talions to private companies engaged on_ public 
works. Their overseers are either old Falangists who, 
because they were no good for anything else, were 
assigned to the Prison Corps in 1939 (and who, be- 
cause of their limited abilities, usually continue to be 
fanatical Falangists) or else maimed veterans of the 
Civil War (of the Franco army, to be sure). That 
is to say, these overseers usually are persons bearing 
a personal grudge, who see in every political prisoner 
(and up to now only the political prisoners have been 
assigned to forced labor) a personal enemy. I have 
known cases, and [ speak in the plural, of prison 
overseers who, having been wounded at the Aragon 
front, for example, make a policy of gratuitously 
beating up each new prisoner who had been on the 
Republican side at the Aragon front. 
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For one who has endured the system of “redemp- 
tion of sentence through labor” the “forced” char- 
acter of the labor is unmistakable. It could only be 
questioned by those whose only source of information 
is in legal texts. 

But there can be no doubt from any point of 
view of the complete lack of independence of the 
Spanish labor syndicates, the “vertical” syndicates as 
they call themselves, which are all members of the 
Confederacién Nacional Sindicalista or C.N.S., 
whose directors are not appointed by the syndicate 
members but by the local Falangist hierarchies. And 
the Secretary of the Falange who designates these 
hierarchies is appointed by the Chief of State, Fran- 
co. So it is Franco who indirectly appoints the syn- 
dicate directors, who, from now on, will attend the 
I.L.O. meetings, posing as representatives of Spanish 
labor . . . and management. Because these “vertical” 
syndicates are composed of both labor and manage- 
ment. Membership in them is obligatory, as in the 
U.S.S.R. Dues are deducted from workers’ pay be- 
fore they receive it. And there has not been one 
single instance of any of these syndicates calling a 
strike in defense of the interests of their worker 
members. 

* %* * 


So the situation in the I.L.O. is exactly the same as 
when the U.S.S.R. became a member. It is to be 
presumed that the same labor delegates who posed 
the problems of forced labor and syndical independ- 
ence in the Soviet Union will now raise their voices 
to pose this same problem in connection with Spain. 
Because, regardless of momentary diplomatic inter- 
ests, the principles of free labor and syndical inde- 
pendence should be maintained with equal tenacity 
with respect to both Moscow and Madrid. 

Otherwise, what will the western world think? 
And what would the labor representatives who re- 
main silent think of themselves? 





IBERICA 


THE ERA OF TRUJILLO 


Jésus de Galindez 


Editorial del Pacifico of Santiago, Chile, publisher of La era de Trujillo’ by 
Jests de Galindez, has very generously granted Ibérica the privilege of repro- 
ducing excerpts from this work by our contributor and friend. 

We believe that these extensive excerpts will be of special interest to the 
readers of our English language edition, as the articles to appear in this and 
several ensuing issues of Ibérica are the only excerpts of La era de Trujillo 
to be published in English. Unfortunately, publication of the English thesis 
itself has been held up pending a final ruling on its disposition by the Public 
Administrator of New York County. 

We have selected these excerpts in an effort to maintain, insofar as pos- 
sible, a straightforward narrative, omitting the voluminous documentary refer- 
ences and details that must form an integral part of a serious study of this 
nature. We have also tried to avoid the more intricate complexities of political 
life in the Dominican Republic and to confine ourselves to the main theme of 
the book: the story of a dictatorship. 

“Jestis de Galindez, a Spanish Basque lawyer, resided in the Dominican 
Republic from November, 1939, to January, 1946. During those six years he 
taught at the School of Diplomatic Service in Ciudad Trujillo and worked as a 
journalist. From 1946 on he resided in the United States, where he taught at 


Columbia University. 


“On March 12, shortly after having submitted this work as his doctoral 
thesis, Jesus de Galindez disappeared. To this date no trace of him has been 


found. 


“He is not the first, among those who have had any association with the 
Benefactor Trujillo, to have suffered this fate. ... There have been many more. 


But that is the style of the Benefactor.” 


—From the Prologue of La era de Trujillo. 


Introduction 
The Spanish American dictatorship 


By the middle of 1955 half of the Spanish American 
republics are subject to dictatorships, almost all of a 
military nature. Only one, Honduras, is a declared dic- 
tatorship, a result of the elections of 1954 in which 
no one candidate received the minimum 50% of all 
votes as required by the Constitution. Another late dic- 
tatorship, that of Perén in Argentina, had special char- 
acteristics as did that of Vargas in Brazil before. But 
it can be said that all the others correspond to one 
well-defined type. 


The Spanish American dictatorship, especially that 
of the twentieth century, has characteristics which iden- 
tify and isolate it from other dictatorial regimes known 
to Political Science. It has features in common with 
all the other regimes, but its essential nature (and 


1 La era de Trujillo, by Jesus de Galindez. Editorial del 
Pacifico, Santiago, Chile, 1956. 
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difference) consists in its adoption of the formal struc- 
ture of western democracy. There is a constitution, 
periodical elections are held, the government is divided 
into the three classical branches, a precise Declaration 
of Human Rights is proclaimed; in general the gov- 
ernmental structure is inspired by the Constitution of 
the United States. But each and every one of these 
democratic institutions becomes perverted in practice 
so that they become mere instruments at the service of 
a strong man, who usually is the president of the re- 
public. 

These dictatorial regimes should really be called 
tyrannies, for, strictly speaking, dictatorship presupposes 
a formal regime of its own with a political philosophy, 
whereas these regimes of Spanish America are merely 
de facto situations of force in violation of the apparent 
formal law. 

These dictatorships or tyrannies arose at an early 
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date in Spanish America, and they are so numerous 
since the time of independence from Spain until to- 
day that it would be useless to enumerate them all. But 
outstanding in the first half of the nineteenth century 
was the Argentine ditcator Juan Manuel de Rosas, 
who ruled from 1835 to 1852, and in the second half 
of the nineteenth century the two Paraguayan dicta- 
tors, father and son, Carlos Antonio Lopez, from 1844 
to 1862, and Francisco Solano Lopez, from 1862 to 
1870, and the Mexican dictator Porfirio Diaz, from 
1877 to 1911. 


Countries in which dictatorships have abounded are 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, Central 
America in general, Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
On the other hand the first Spanish American country 
to achieve democratic stability was Chile, in 1830, fol- 
lowed by Argentina in 1852 and, to some extent, Co- 
lombia and Costa Rica as well as Brazil since the time 
of the Empire. Uruguay joined this group at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century and soon became its model. 
Mexico followed later. 


The type of dictatorship or tyranny which is the 
subject of this study gradually began to appear at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Perhaps the first symp- 
toms were the repeated modifications of the constitution 
leading to ever greater powers for the president at the 
expense of the other branches of government. This in 
turn led to a limitation of individual guarantees and 
freedom and an extension of the presidential mandate. 
As a natural reaction each revolutionary movement 
usually brought with it another constitutional change 
in the opposite direction. Later comes the day when 
the dictator or tyrant no longer goes to the trouble 
of changing the formal structure of government as it 
suits him to preserve the outer appearance of democ- 
racy and to subject all the institutions of state to his 
whims. 


Thus becomes established the type of dictatorship 
or tyranny of constitutional aspect with which we are 
familiar today. Beyond any doubt whatsoever the two 
archetypes of the species were Porfirio Diaz in Mexico 
from 1877 to 1911, and Juan Vicente Gomez in Vene- 
zuela from 1908 to 1935; both of these regimes lasted 
long enough and attained sufficient stability for their 
style to become perfected and they became models for 
others to imitate. 


This style has had an enormous success in the twen- 
tieth century. At the end of World War II there 
seemed to be a momentary retrogression in dictator- 
ships, but the trend changed its course in 1948 when 
new military dictatorships became established in Peru 
and Venezuela, and today half of the Spanish Ameri- 
can republics are ruled by dictators, almost all of whom 
follow in their basic characteristics the type evolved by 
Diaz and Gomez half a century ago. 
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One could make a general study of the species, ex- 
tracting their common features, but the portrait might 
be less clearcut than the study of one of these regimes. 
That is why a detailed analysis of one of them seems 
to me more desirable, and for this purpose I have se- 
lected the Dominican Republic of Trujillo. But it 
should be kept in mind that in so doing my aim has 
not been to prepare an analysis of a country, but 
rather of a prototype of a continental species. The de- 
tails may vary, but the typical features repeat them- 
selves from country to country. 


THE ERA OF TRUJILLO 


(Law number 246 of the Dominican Republic, passed 
on April 16, 1940, provides that all official documents 
must be dated with express references to the year of 
the Era of Trujillo, which began on August 16, 1930. 
Another law, number 3828 of May 14, 1954, provides 
that the present year, 1955, be designated as the “Year 
of the Benefactor of the Homeland” and that May 16 
be declared a national holiday as the “25th anniversary 
of the transcendental historical period which bears the 
name ‘The Era of Trujillo’.”) 


Personal antecedents of Trujillo 


In its origins, the career of Rafael L. Trujillo is a 
fruit of the American military occupation of the Do- 
minican Republic (1916-24). 


Published references to his childhood and adolescence 
are vague, and at times contradictory; they are of no 
interest. It seems that he had his first regular job at 
the age of sixteen as a telegraph operator. Shortly there- 
after he married his first wife, Aminta Ledesma, mother 
of Flor de Oro Trujillo. It was the landing of the 
American Marines which brought him his opportunity 
to rise from obscurity. 


In December, 1918, he applied to the Commander 
of the National Guard which had been organized by 
the American Military Government, and on January 
11, 1919, he was sworn in as a provisional Second 
Lieutenant. On August 15, 1921, he matriculated in 
the Officers’ Training School at Haina, and graduated 
by Christmas of that year. In October, 1922, he became 
a Captain, just a few days before the American Marines 
transferred the national police force to the new pro- 
visional Dominican Government in accordance with the 
terms of the Hughes-Peynado Plan of 1922 for the 
evacuation of the American occupationary forces. By 
June 22, 1924, Trujillo had been promoted to the rank 


‘of Colonel, and was the Commanding Officer of the 


Dominican Police. 


Both eulogists and enemies of Trujillo agree that he 
accomplished a great administrative feat as Chief of 
Police; he reorganized the department and made it 
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efficient, but at the same time he formed it as an un- 
conditional instrument for his personal use. 

A law passed in 1927 transformed the character of 
this police force, increasing its numbers and converting 
it into the National Army. At the same time its com- 
manding officer was promoted to the new rank of 
Brigadier General, and President Vasquez personally 
decorated him with his new insignia during a military 
review on August 15. 

Trujillo remained in his position as Commander in 
Chief of the Dominican Army until the coup of 1930. 
It would seem that President Vasquez never suspected 
his loyalty until it was too late. 


The coup of February, 1930 


A bloodless revolution initiated in Santiago on the 
night of February 22, 1930 led to the resignation of 
President Vasquez and his substitution by Rafael Estrella 
Urena as provisional president on March 2. 

Trujillo’s eulogists always take pains to affirm that 
during this revolt the Chief of the Army remained 
neutral in his military stronghold in order to avoid 
needless bloodshed. Others insist that he was the brains 
of the revolution and that his conduct was a model 
treason. The final result of the coup was that General 
Trujillo was proclaimed presidential candidate on 
March 18 and that on May 16 he was elected presi- 
dent, with no possible opposition. 

Up to now I have come across no complete and 
reliable published account of the events at the end of 
February, 1930 in the Dominican Republic. The main 
participants have been afraid to iell the story and 
with the passage of time some of them have died. How- 
ever a careful examination of existing documents per- 
mits a reconstruction of the basic facts; this recon- 
struction coincides with the interpretation given by Mr. 
Charles B. Curtis, the American Minister who had ar- 
rived in Santo Domingo on January 23, 1930, in his 
reports to the State Department. Nor does this recon- 
struction differ from a confidential account given me 
by one of the participants in the coup. 

There can be no doubt but that Trujillo was involved 
in the coup, and that he intervened in a decisive though 
cautious way in its realization. Some time before it 
took place large quantities of munitions were secretly 
transported from Ozama Fort, Trujillo’s headquarters 
in Santo Domingo, to Santiago, where the revolution 
began. These munitions were sent on Trujillo’s orders; 
this is confirmed by a report sent subsequently to the 
State Department by Mr. Curtis, Report No. 22, of 
March 1, 1930: “Probably in December, Trujillo 
emptied the fort in Santo Domingo of all available 
munitions and sent them to the fort in Santiago. There 
is no doubt whatsoever but that he had been conspiring 
with the revolutionaries from the beginning.” 

The revolution began with an attack on San Luis Fort 
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in Santiago, which simulated a token detense. Tru- 
jillo’s role in the capital was to paralyze the govern- 
mental defense by affecting adherence to President 
Vasquez while at the same time keeping an iron con- 
trol of Ozama Fort and the main body of the Army. 

On the dawn of February 23 General José Estrella, 
Chief of rebel military operations, began his march 
upon the capital. Upon being advised of this President 
Vasquez, still trusting his Army Chief, sent for Trujillo. 
The latter feigned illness, so instead the old President 
went to him at Ozama Fort. There Trujillo reiterated 
his loyalty, and they decided to send out a detachment 
of soldiers to head off the rebels; President Vasquez 
ordered that his loyal confidant, Colonel José Alfonseca, 
should lead this column, but Trujillo later counter- 
manded these orders, sending instead a Colonel Simon 
Diaz, with orders to come to an agreement with the 
rebels. 

Early in the morning of the 24th the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Francisco J. Peynado, went to the 
American Legation to request the right of asylum for 
President Vasquez and his wife, the Vice President and 
other members of the administration, as the rebels 
were only half an hour from the capital and their 
lives were in jeopardy. An hour later the presidential 
party arrived at the Legation; in the meantime Curtis 
had telephoned Trujillo, who had reiterated his loyalty 
to President Vasquez, and Curtis then persuaded Vas- 
quez and his group to retire to Ozama Fort instead 
of taking asylum in the Legation. Shortly thereafter 
the American Minister himself moved to the Fort; at 
the same time Cabot (John Moors Cabot, third secre- 
tary of Legation) left for Santiago and was able to 
arrange for a temporary armistice with the rebels for 
the purpose of discussing their demands with President 
Vasquez. 

However around 10:30 that night Secretary Moya 
(of the Vasquez government) telephoned Curtis that 
the rebel troops were approaching the capital, while 
Trujillo remained inactive in the Fort. Curtis tele- 
phoned Trujillo, who informed him that the govern- 
mental troops had been overcome by the rebels and 
forced to capitulate; his duplicity finally became clear 
to Curtis the following morning when he proceeded 
along the highway to Santiago and encountered gov- 
ernmental troops who had not fired a single shot. 
President Vasquez, finally convinced of Trujillo’s 
treachery, left Ozama Fort. The next morning the first 
revolutionary troops entered the capital. 

On the morning of February 27 a meeting was held 
in the American Legation between President Vasquez 
and General Estrella, with Minister Curtis acting as in- 
termediary. An agreement was formulated which ended 
the revolution, and that evening Curtis cabled its con- 
tents to the State Department. One of its provisions, 
No. 6, is of special interest: “There are no restrictions 
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as to the candidates (for the forthcoming presidential 
elections) except that neither Alfonseca (Vice Presi- 
dent under Vasquez) nor Trujillo may be eligible.” In 
Minister Curtis’ previously quoted report, Number 22 
of March 1, he also communicated to the State De- 
partment that the rebel commander, General Estrella, 
requested assurances from the American Legation that 
it would not recommend U:S. recognition of any gov- 
ernment headed by Trujillo, and that the Minister gave 
him such assurances. 


The provisional government of Estrella Urena 


Rafael Estrella Urena was sworn in as provisional presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic on March 2, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the agreement in which 
the overthrown president and the rebel chief, with the 
American Minister serving as intermediary, also agreed 
that Trujillo could never be a presidential candidate. 
Nevertheless within twenty days Trujillo’s candidacy for 
the presidency was announced, and five and a half 
months later he was sworn in as President of the Do- 
minican Republic. What happened during this period 
is one of the most important keys to understanding 
the development of the “Era of Trujillo.” 


The provisional government of Estrella Urena may 
be divided into two very distinct periods. During the 
first month the Dominican Republic seethed with po- 
litical turmoil and two groups disputed over the forth- 
coming elections which all hoped would be free ones. 
During the second period Trujillo imposed his domina- 
tion by violent means and eliminated all possible op- 
position. 

All the books written against Trujillo enumerate 
the attacks and assassinations committed by Trujillo’s 
henchmen from that time on, and the reputation of the 
group known as “The 42,” made up of army officers 
and headed by one Miguel Angel Paulino, is only too 
well known. 


The provisional president himself became seriously 
concerned about the situation. A cable sent by Curtis 
to the Department of State on March 18, the day on 
which Trujillo announced his candidacy for the presi- 
dency, stated: ‘At noon today I had a long and frank 
conversation with the President, who admitted to me 
that the General is dominating him and preventing 
him from guaranteeing that the Army would act to 
insure fair elections. The President asked me to let it 
be publicly known that the United States would refuse 
to recognize Trujillo as President in view of the agree- 
ment made which ended the revolution.” 


In Washington on the other hand, the new Domini- 
can Minister, Rafael Brache, had an interview with the 
acting Secertary of State in order to feel out the atti- 
tude of the American Government with respect to Tru- 
jillo’s candidacy. The memorandum written in con- 
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nection with this incident by Francis White indicates 
that the State Department refused to give him a clear- 
cut answer. Brache must have received a favorable im- 
pression however, because the day after his interview 
Trujillo issued his famous Manifesto to the Dominican 
People accepting his presidential candidacy. 

The mistaken attitude of the State Department is 
better reflected in the correspondence of those days 
with the American Legation in Santo Domingo. Curtis 
was very worried, fearing a revolution; the Department 
of State instructed him to follow a circumspect policy 
to try to persuade Trujillo to withdraw his candidacy 
but at the same time not to offend him so as to retain 
his friendship should he be elected President, in which 
case the Department of State was by then prepared 
to recognize him. 

The electoral campaign began officially on April 1, 
but by the end of the month it became apparent that 
it was no longer possible to wage a free campaign. 

At this point the Central Electoral Committee, whose 
members represented the various political parties, raised 
its voice. The newspaper Listin Diario of May 1 pub- 
lished this notice: “The Central Electoral Committee 
requests that the Army remain in its barracks and that 
house to house registrations cease.” Evidently the pro- 
test was in vain, because five days later the entire Cen- 
tral Electoral Committee resigned. The government 
then named another Central Electoral Committee, pre- 
sided over by Roberto Despradel, another Trujillist 
behind the February revolution. Various books against 
Trujillo relate that legal recourse against the designa- 
tion of this new Committee was attempted, but that 
on the day in which the court’s decision was to be 
heard a group of armed members of the famous “42” 
appeared in court, and the second Electoral Committee 
remained to supervise the elections of the following 
week. 

On May 16 the elections were held and Trujillo won 
with a majority of 223,731 votes over 1,883 for the 
opposition. 

Minister Curtis expressed a severe judgment of the 
elections in his report of May 19 to the Department 
of State: “The Confederation announces that 223,851 
votes have been cast in favor of General Leonidas Tru- 
jillo as President of the Republic. . . . As the number 
given far exceeds the total number of voters in the 
country it is not necessary to make any comment on 
the sincerity of the elections; nevertheless there is 
every reason to believe that, as was anticipated by the 
Legation, the intimidations practiced against followers 
of the opposition were so extensive prior to the elections 
that no more were necessary, and they were not prac- 
ticed on the day of the elections so as to separate them 
from the polls.” 

On August 16 Trujillo was sworn in as President. 


(To be continued) 
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Editorial 


A POLICY OF POSTPONEMENT 


The question of the necessary evolution of the present 
regime in Spain is a problem of daily greater concern 
to those within the country, not only to the open and 
tacit enemies of the regime, but even to its own 
friends and supporters. The number of adherents of 
the regime who hold such an evolution to be increas- 
ingly urgent is growing all the time. 

Early in the summer a petition was submitted to 
Franco by five Capitanes Generales (Captains Gen- 
eral) or regional military commanders in chief. As 
Spain is divided into nine military areas of Capitanias 
Generales this group represented a majority of the 
regional military leaders. The petition demanded a 
rapid liberalization of the regime, along with the pos- 
sibility of the existence of an “independent party” 
which might be permitted to express its own position 
and thereby put an end to the one party system 
which Spain enjoys today. This Army petition had 
the support of many outstanding civilian political 
leaders and authorities of the most important uni- 
versities. 

Great hopes were harbored, both by those whom 
we might call “reformists within the regime” and by 
those opposed to it, that Franco might finally indicate 
some new directions in his speech of July 18. High 
anticipation was aroused, and rumors were rife as 
to possible revelations to be made on that date. 

The atmosphere within the government was one 
of foreboding, but Franco surmounted this situation 
in his usual style, postponing until a later date the 
cabinet meeting which was to have taken place on 
July 13. 

On July 18 Franco appeared in Falangist dress 
uniform and red Carlist beret at the ancient and 
beautiful palace of the Senate to deliver the speech 
which had evoked such high expectations. Every year 
Franco celebrates this anniversary of the start of the 
military uprising against the Republican Government 
which cost Spain one million lives with florid speeches 
and other suitable festivities. In former years these 
“patriotic” discourses had been routine, and nobody 
ever expected them to have any substance; but this 
year, because of the state of intranquillity within the 
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country and the unrest in the Army, this speech had 
awakened high hopes. 

But all for nothing—nothing but the re-affirma- 
tion that “the party system is not for Spain” (this 
was the only answer to the petition submitted by the 
most important elements of the country) and a 
promise that the Falange would be incorporated with- 
in the framework of the state institutions. Once again 
General Franco has demonstrated that there is noth- 
ing new to be expected of him; his only policy is a 
policy of postponement. Not only does he not reno- 
vate his own team, he does not even water his own 
mounts. 

Once again the hopes of Spaniards have been post- 
poned; now credulous ones are pinning their hopes 
on coming events in October, when the twentieth 
anniversary of Franco’s rise to the office of Chief 
of State will be celebrated. At this time the General 
is to make public his new organization of the state, 
and the new minimum wage law is to be ready for 
approval by the Cortes. This signifies a further post- 
ponement of the solution of these two grave prob- 
lems, but neither of these promises is pregnant with 
reality; Franco is only fighting for time, not only be- 
cause, as he has put it in his mandate, “a series of 
providentia! circumstances coincide” but because, 
whether or not he proposes to solve them, these prob- 
lems cannot be solved within his personal dictatorship. 





In the October issue of IBERICA: 
DIFFUSE TERROR IN PLACE OF LIBERTY | 
More excerpts from: 

THE ERA OF TRUJILLO 
by 
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Barcelona, August, 1956 
José Fors Vidal was a simple man, whose two loves 
were his craft, textile weaving, in which he was an 
expert, and his home town, Canet del Mar, on the 
Costa Brava near Barcelona. Fors had founded the 
School of Textiles of Canet del Mar, and the entire 
town owed its prosperity to him. 

Like so many of his compatriots, Fors went into 
exile at the end of the Civil War not to avoid re- 
sponsibilities, which he did not have anyway, but to 
avoid complicity with the victors. 

He aged rapidly in exile. About three months ago 
Fors, sick and weak, finally decided to go home to 
Canet del Mar. Members of his family had been 
writing, urging him to return. “Things are different 
now,” they would say; “they are letting up a bit... 
if you don’t meddle nothing will happen to you.” 

Fors didn’t meddle. He didn’t even get back to 
Canet del Mar, where everyone remembered and 
loved him. On June 14 he died in a hospital in 
Barcelona, and the next day he was buried in nearby 
Arenys. His interment was attended by many of his 
townspeople from Canet del Mar and others, includ- 
ing the Rector of the University of Barcelona and 
the Sub-Prefect of the little town of Prades in the 
French Pyrenees where Fors, like his celebrated com- 
patriot Pablo Casals, had spent most of his exile and 
where he had left many friends behind. 

The Barcelona newspapers published notices of 
Fors’ death and the old Diario de Barcelona even 
went so far as to publish an obituary. 

Exactly one month later the same newspapers pub- 
lished the following notice, signed by the Civil Gov- 
ernor of Barcelona, Don Felipe Acedo Colunga: 

“WHEREAS the red-separatist exile José Fors Vi- 
dal fled to France at the time of the Marxist defeat 
and returned to Spain a few days before dying to 
be hospitalized in Barcelona; whereas during the 
period of the Popular Front and the National Upris- 
ing the aforementioned individual was a member of 
Accién Republicana in the town of Canet del Mar 
where he was considered the red-separatist brains of 
the community and as such held responsible for red 
excesses including the assassination of over fifty who 
died for God and for Spain; 

“WHEREAS Don José Coll Dormoi, Sub-Director 
of the Special Textile School of Canet del Mar, 
made a totally unauthorized appearance at the in- 
terment of the aforementioned individual, and in 
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completely ostensible and official manner, being pre- 
ceded by four uniformed attendants from the School 
of Textiles; whereas he furthermore issued a request 
to the professors of the School of Textiles to attend 
said interment, even extending this request to include 
the students and persons holding official posts; 
whereas the aforementioned Sub-Director of the 
School of Textiles was accompanied at the interment 
by Don Felipe Ferrer Calvo, member of the Junta 
de Patronato (Sponsoring Committee) of the School, 
in his official capacity, and by the Councilman of the 
Municipality of Canet del Mar, Don Mariano Xala- 
barder; whereas during the entire day of June 15 the 
flag over the School of Textiles flew at half mast as 
a sign of mourning... 

“WHEREAS the well known separatist of Canet 
del Mar, D. Salvador Vives, was notoriously active 
in making the arrangements for this interment. . . 

“CONSIDERING that although there is nothing 
objectionable in private acts of piety, the official ac- 
tions of Don José Coll Dormoi, Don Felipe Ferrer 
Calvo, Don Mariano Xalabarder and Don Salvador 
Vives in organizing and attending the interment of 
the aforementioned red-separatist are actions which 
constitute an affront to the Spanish national com- 
munity, painfully afflicted by the tremendous tragedy 
of the nation even after the passage of twenty years, 
and they are actions which violate public order. . .” 

In view of which the Governor, “by virtue of the 
powers conferred upon him by provisions in force” 
imposes a fine of 10,000 pesetas and 48 hours im- 
prisonment upon each of the individuals mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. Xalabarder is fined 1000 
pesetas and is dismissed from his post as Councilman 
of the municipality of Canet del Mar. Ferrer is sus- 
pended from his post on the Junta del Patronato of 
the Textile School. 


* * * 


In death Fors rendered a service to his people: he 
showed them the fallacy of assuming that “Things 
are different now. They are letting up a bit,” and 
that nothing can happen to those who don’t meddle, 
“even after twenty years have passed.” 

A final note: The fines were paid within 24 hours. 
The entire amount, 31,000 pesetas (about $800), 
was raised by the students of the School of Textiles 
from among themselves and the inhabitants of the 
town of Canet del Mar. 
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GTOAES 


Spain and Suez 


The Spanish press has maintained 
a circumspect attitude toward the 
Suez Canal crisis. In this situation 
Spain is between two conflicting in- 
terests: on the one hand, her joint 
interests with the U.S., and on the 
other, her attempted links with the 
Arab world and her imperialist as- 
pirations. 

It took General Franco twelve 
days to make up his mind to send 
a representative to the Suez Con- 
ference in London. In the meantime 
an Egyptian delegation came to 
Spain to beg Franco “not to join 
the group of anti-Islamic powers.” 
This. delegation is also reported to 
have said to Franco, “Spain is the 
only country of western Europe to 
enjoy a favorable prejudice in the 
Arab world; were she to side with 
Moscow she would inspire Moscow 
with the banner of the defense of 
Islam.” 


The London Conference 


Inasmuch as Spain felt compelled 
to steer a neutral course, avoiding 
offense to either the U.S. or Nasser, 
her proposal could be no more than 
an empty formality. It was, in brief, 
that an Egyptian Control Commis- 
sion which would include a propor- 
tionate representation of the other 
interested countries among its mem- 
bers be substituted for the interna- 
tional Suez Canal Control Com- 
mission envisaged in the Dulles plan. 

When this proposal was made the 
Spanish press immediately chimed 
in with appropriate sentiments. The 
Madrid daily Ya proclaimed “the 
profound coincidence of Dulles’ po- 
sition with that of Spain,” while 
ABC, on the other hand, dutifully 
praised the equitableness of . the 
Spanish proposal and said that “The 
nationalization of the Canal is a 
fact; it must be admitted that Presi- 
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dent Nasser’s decision is something 
which will remain and all that is 
now needed is for a fair manner 
to be found by which the legitimate 
interests of the users of the Canal 
will be least injured.’ 

In reality, the Spanish proposal 
is no more than a version of the 
American position dressed up to suit 
Arab tastes. 





Martin Artajo 
tries to conduct 


On Tuesday, August 21, Sr. Martin 
Artajo, Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, precipitately left the Lon- 
don Conference for San Sebastian, 
where he held a conference with 
General Franco. Upon the morning 
of his return to London—August 
23—invitations were rapidly issued 
to all the Latin American delega- 
tions in London to attend a lunch- 
eon at the Spanish Embassy on that 
very day. 

News of the luncheon spread like 
wildfire throughout the diplomatic 
colony, and many conjectures were 
made as to’ its significance. But it 
was much ado about nothing: Af- 
ter the luncheon had been served, 
Sr. Martin Artajo took the occasion 
to explain to the Latin American 
delegates the antecedents and de- 
velopments of the Conference, as 
though they did not know these 
things already, and then explained 
Spain’s proposal for a solution to 
them. The Ambassador from the 
Dominican Republic seemed very 
much impressed. 


The Spanish press 


ABC, on August 24, gave the fol- 
lowing glamorized version of the 
luncheon: 

“At one o'clock, in the gala din- 
ingroom of the Spanish Embassy, 


Sr. Martin Artajo, Minister of For- 


eign Affairs, received all the chiefs 
of mission of the Spanish American 
countries accredited to the British 
Government. 

“Afterwards, when coffee was 
served, and after having toasted the 
Hispanic community and the pros- 
perity of its respective peoples and 






















































chiefs of state, a» detailed round 
table discussion took place. In_ the 
course of it, at the request of the 
guests, the Spanish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs rendered a detailed ac- 
count of Spain’s position and the 
significance of her proposal 7 seq 
and how it was a position harmoni- 
ous with both western and. Arab 
policies.” 





Help to Nasser 


The Spanish news agency, AFP, sent 
out the following information in a 
dispatch dated September 4: 

On the morning of September 3 
the Egyptian Embassy in Madrid 
announced that numerous Spanish 
pilots had offered their services to 
the Embassy during the last few 
days “to defend Egypt against for- 
eign aggression.” Sixty of the appli- 
cants were accepted, all of whom 
filled the specifications required by 
the Egyptian organization which 
manages the Canal. 





Egypt studies 
Falange organization 


At the end of July an Egyptian mis- 
sion was sent to Spain to study the 
Falange youth organization. This 
was done in view of a plan to es- 
tablish a similar movement in Egypt 
under the auspices of the Nasser 
Government. 


Meeting of 
the Episcopacy 


Approximately forty cardinals, arch- 
bishops and bishops convened in 
Vitoria at the end of August for a 
discussion of the main problems 
confronting Spanish Catholics. 
Although to date’ ‘no statement 
has been released of the result of 
these discussions, it is known that 
the prelates were primarily cori- 
cerned with the social difficulties 
of the poorer classes as contrasted 
to the luxury in which the rich are 
living. The Italian priest, Father 
Lombardi, who arrived in Spain re- 
cently to preach some sermons, par- ° 
ticipated in the discussions. 
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Restlessness 
among the workers 


We reprint the following from the 
August 27 issue of Le Peuple of 
Brussels: 

“News received by the Spanish 
‘Workers’ Union’ in exile confirms 
that, as a consequence of the rising 
cost of living, a state of discon- 
tent persists among the workers of 
the northern provinces of Vizcaya 
and Guiptizcoa. The discharge, im- 
prisonment and exile of workers 
and the disparity between salaries 
and prices have created among the 
workers a state of restlessness that 
could easily provoke another general 
strike. 

“News has been received of work- 
ers detained in a _ concentration 
camp in Nanclares de la Oca, in the 
province of Alava, and of others 
exiled to the provinces of Burgos, 
Soria, Valladolid, Avila and Sala- 
manca, where they live in miserable 
conditions owing to the limited pos- 
sibilities for finding jobs of any 
kind.” 





Gibraltar 


In August the British Colonial Of- 
fice issued a report on Gibraltar ac- 
cusing Spain of deliberately trying 
to undermine the economy of the 
Rock. 

“The years 1954 and 1955 have 
seen a serious recrudescence of 
claims by the Spanish Government 
against Gibraltar,” the report stated. 
“The Spanish Consulate in Gibral- 
tar has been closed; severe restric- 
tions have been imposed on the ad- 
mission of Spanish visitors and la- 
borers. Vain efforts are made to 
prevent or restrict the importation 
of raw materials and normal food 
products from the Iberian peninsula. 
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In general these moves are part of 
a deliberate effort to prejudice the 
economy of the Rock in the hope 
that thus the fidelity of its inhab- 
itants will be weakened.” 


The Spanish press . 


In the meantime the Spanish press 
chose the anniversary of England’s 
seizure of Gibraltar on August 4, 
1704, as a pretext for a series of 
sallies on this subject. ABC said, in 
part: “The Caudillo does not choose 
to take recourse to brute force, as 
do other governments, for he knows 
that Gibraltar is a ripe fruit which 
will soon fall.” 





Russian satellites 
and Franco - 


The anti-communist par excellence 
General Franco is quietly preparing 
the way to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with some of the Soviet satel- 
lite countries. His plan is to send a 
diplomatic representative to “Catho- 
lic Poland.” 





Russia to liberate 
500 Spaniards 


A spokesman for the Russian Red 
Cross has announced that a large 
number of Spaniards residing in 
Russia will soon be permitted to 
return to Spain should they so de- 
sire. Although no official figure was 
given, this number is alleged to be 
over 500, including young people 
who left Spain as children after 
the Spanish Civil War and many 
former members of the Blue Divi- 
sion. This report was published in 
Trud, organ of the Soviet Labor 
Syndicate. 

On the other hand, ABC stated 
that the Moscow Government had 
offered the ship Crimea for the 








repatriation of 1300 Spaniards. 
These Spaniards, according to ABC, 
have lived in Russia since 1936 and 
many of them have Russian wives. 

The problems involved in the re- 
patriation of these Spaniards have 
been examined in a cabinet meeting. 





Martin Artajo-Pineau 
interview 


On his return from the London Con- 
ference Sr. Martin Artajo stopped 
over in Paris on the pretext of 
visiting certain Spanish charitable 
and cultural institutions. But his 
real reasons for stopping in France 
were otherwise: to explain to M. 
Pineau the conciliating character 
of the Spanish plan for the Suez 
Canal, to speak of the collaboration 
necessary between France and Spain 
on the problem of. Morocco, and 
to present his complaints about 
France’s permitting Spanish refugees 
to carry on political activities against 
the Franco regime. 





Spain and NATO 


During July an American Military 
Mission held conversations in Ma- 
drid with representatives of the 
Spanish and Portuguese armed for- 
ces. The object of these meetings 
was to amplify the strategic defense 
plans of the peninsula. 

Although the meetings were of a 
highly secret nature, it has been in- 
dicated that they concerned plans 
to link the Spanish defense system 
with NATO by co-ordination with 
Portugal, a NATO member. This 
formula, it is believed, would gratify 
those who wish to see Spain incor- 
porated within the Atlantic defense 
system without at the same time an- 
tagonizing those who oppose Span- 
ish membership in NATO. 
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